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[The Adoration of the Shepherds,—from the Picture in the Musée Napoleon, by Spaynolvito. | 


Josipu Ripera is the real name of this distinguished | birth. Spain and Naples disputed for some time as to 
artist, Spagnoletto merely indicating the country of his | his birth-place ; but it is now generally acknowledged 
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that he was born at Xativa, now San Filippo, in the 
kingdom of Valencia, in the year 1588, In 1606 he 
arrived at Naples, where he was so much captivated by 
he striking and powerful style of Michael Angelo Car- 
avaggio, that he courted and obtained his favour, and 
was encouraged and instructed by him during his first 
residence in that city. He always regarded the works 
of Carravaggio as his best models, At one time, in- 
deed, after having seen the frescoes of Raphael and 
\nuibal Carracci at Rome, and those of Correggio at 
Parma and Modena, he was induced to attempt a style 
of greater tenderness and grace than that to which he 
aad been accustomed; but in this style he was so 
unsuccessful that he soon decided on returning to the 
system of his old master. The cnaracteristics of this 
school were its truth, its force, and the striking effect 
of its lights and shadows. ‘The talents of Ribera were 
not tardily rewarded. He was appointed court-painter 
to the viceroy of Naples, the Duke of Ossuna, and 
overseer of all the royal works, in which post he is said 
to have conducted himself with great haughtiness 
towards less fortunate artists, and is said to have shown 
a particular jealousy of Domenichino. In this situation 
he executed several capital pictures, some of which— 
particularly the Descent from the Cross, with a Martyr- 
dom of St. Januarius, which is considered worthy of 
Titian, and a St. Jerome—claim a place among the 
masterpieces of the art. ‘The pencil of Ribera pro- 
duced also a great number of anchorites, prophets, and 
apostles; and into his pictures of ordinary life he was 
fond of introducing philosophers and old men. But 
the subjects which he preferred, and in which he ex- 
celled, were of a horrible character, such as the ‘ Flaying 
of St. Bartholomew.’ He executed subjects of this 
fearful pature with a minute accuracy, which, however 
curious, can scarcely be called an excellence in art, 
for it destroys those pleasurable sensations which it is 
the chief object of art to produce. One of his most 
striking works of this class is that of ‘Ixion on the 
Wheel,’ which is preserved at Madrid. Among the 
subjects of gentler character which he occasionally 


executed, the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’ is one of | 


the most celebrated. Our engraving of this perform- 
ance is taken from the great national work, the 
* Musce Francais,’ in which it is thus mentioned: “ Ri- 
bera painted the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’ several 
times. There is a repetition of our picture at the 
Escurial; and we are assured that there is another at 
Cordova, in the sacristy of the Convent of the Augus- 
tines. 
Escurial is a copy. That in the Musée Napoleon 
belonged to the Duke de la Regina: it was given up 
to France by the king of Naples, in exchange for 


other pictures belonging to the French, which the | 
It will be) 
a hl | 
rhe prin- | 
cipal figures, the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ are deficient in | 


Neapolitans had carried off to Rome.” 
observed that the performance is unequal. 


that ideal grace which gave their most touching attri- 
butes to the ‘ Holy Families’ of Raffaelle and Cor- 
reggio ; but, in truth and character, nothing can surpass 
the figures of the adoring shepherds. As a whole, it is 
a picture full of nature and energy. 

The principal works of Ribera are at Naples, at 
Rome, and in the palace of the king of Spain. The 
cabinets of Italy are also full of pieces attributed to 
this artist, but they are more probably the productions 
of his pupils, one of whom, Fracanzani, is the celebrated 
artist Who, having been condemned to perish on the 
gibbet, obtained the favour, in regard to his profession 
and talent, of dying by poison in the place of his con- 
finement. 

Ribera continued his professional labours to an 
advanced age; and, being endowed with a prolific 
imagination, produced his paintings with astonishing 
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M. Le Brun thinks that the picture in the | 
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rapidity. After having made a sojourn of some years 
in Spain, be returned to Italy, and, on his arrival at 
Rome, received the most flattering notice from the 
pope, by whom he was knighted. He afierwards 
established himself at Napies. Some accounts say 
that a family misfortune, which he accounted a disgrace, 
drove him to complete solitude, and that he died in 
some place where he was unknown ; but other state. 
ments inform us that he died, in good circumstances, 
at Naples, in 1656, aged seventy-two years. Besides 
his excellence as a painter, Ribera was a superior en- 
graver with aquafortis. 


CHAPPOWS. 


Tue works of Sir Walter Scott have made most readers 
well acquainted with the “ forays,” or predatory incur- 
sions, by which the borders of England and Scotland 
were so much disturbed previously to the union of the 
two crowns. From the Tigris to the Indus, transac. 
tions very similar to such forays are known by the 
name of “ Chappows ;” and we imagine that a short 
account of them may not be without interest, as afford 
ing materials for a comparison between the state ot 
this country in the sixteenth and preceding centuries, 
| and a considerable part of Asia in the nineteenth. 

Besides the towns and villages which this extent of 
| country, under different rulers, contains, it is abuv- 
dantly spotted with the encampments of wandering 
tribes, who, under different names, are probably all 
members of the same great Turkish family, which has 
extended its ramifications so much farther westward 
than the limits we have assigned to the chappow in 
the form we purpose to describe it. This restriction 
is necessary, for the foray in some form or other, diver- 
sified only by the peculiar habits of a people, exists 
wherever a government is weak and a frontier much 
exposed. As we have to consider these tribes only 
with regard to the chappow, in which their usages 
differ very little, it will not be necessary to quote their 
specific denominations, although we would be under- 
stood as speaking generally of the people called Tur- 
| komans, who live chiefly in the country to the east of 
| Persia, and who differ little; except in a dash of cha- 
| racter more wild and savage, from the nomades (Ee- 
| lauts) who wander in Persia itself; and who, although 
| much under the control of the goyernment, still cherish 
| their lawless habits, and are always ready to avail 
| themselves of any opportunity to indulge them which 
| the weakness or supineness of that government may 
afford. 

Their habits of life make the Turkomans more than 
usually attentive to the breed and management of their 
horses, with a particular regard to those qualities which 
are of most importance to them in their chappows. 

he horses bred and reared by them are so highly 
esteemed in Persia, and fetcli such good prices, that 
some of the tribes, compelled by the strength or con- 
trivance of the Persian government to forego their 
chappows, employ themselves very profitably in rearing 
horses for sale. They do not relish this employment, 
however; but look forward in sanguine expectation 
that such stupid times will not last for ever. “Ii 
matters go on in this way,” said a member of one such 
tribe to Sir John Malcolm, “ our sons will become 2 
set of blackguard horsedealers instead of gallant war- 
riors, and their children will be instructed in the art of 
cheating unwary citizens; instead of the moré manly 
occupation of plundering a rich traveller, We shall 
no more have fine Persian’ girls to keep our tents cleat 
and dress our victuals, nor active fellows to rule our 
horses and attend our flocks. What a sad change! 
And as to our profits in breeding and selling horses, | 
have known more money given, in one day, for the 
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ransom of a nobleman or a wealthy merchant, than our 
whole tribe can now make by trafficking in cattle for a 
twelvemonth.” 

These so much prized horses are considerably beyond 
the average size of the animal in Persia. They measure 
from fifteen to sixteen hands high, and in shape re- 
semble an English carriage horse of the highest breed. 
Their unusual size is attributed to the fine pasture-lands 
on which they are reared; and the astonishing capabi- 
lity of bearing fatigue which they exhibit, to their high 
blood and the manner in which they are trained. The 
Turkomans ride them with snaffles, and allow them to 
go slouching along with their necks loose. These 
plunderers train their horses as much as we do our 
racers or hunters; and before they begin their expe- 
ditions they put them in complete condition. The 
marches they then perform are astonishing. They have 
been known to go one hundred and forty miles in 
twenty-four hours; and their predatory parties have 
been ascertained to march, without halting, from eighty 
to one hundred and ten miles daily, for a fortnight 
together. 

Before proceeding on a chappow, the Turkomans 
prepare some hard balls of barley-meal, which equally 
form the subsistence of themselves and their cattle, 
being, when wanted, soaked in water to fit them for use. 
It is said to be customary with them in crossing the 
desert of Kerman, and other deserts in which no water 
can be obtained, to open a vein in the shoulder of the 
horse and drink a little of his blood. They consider 
this to be as beneficial to the animal which loses the 
blood as to the rider who imbibes it. 

The number of persons engaged in a chappow varies 
greatly. From thirty to fifty mounted robbers, with 
about half the number of led horses, destined to bring 
away the spoil, is perhaps a fair average estimate. 
They do not hesitate to make a bold dash into large 
towns occasionally, but more frequently some flourish- 
ing village is the object of attack. This is sometimes 
made in the open day; and in an inconceivably short 
time the dwellings are pillaged, the fields often laid 
waste, the finest of the young men, women, and children, 
made slaves, and the whole party is on its homeward 
flight. The least resistance to them is fatal. The 
houses are then burnt, the old and feeble murdered, 
and all the property that cannot be carried away 
destroyed. Their principal weapon is a spear, rudely 
formed, with a small piece of steel at the point, and 
generally from ten to twelve feet long. This is, in their 
hands, so very effective a weapon that they hold all 
others in light estimation. ‘‘ We were one day,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “ looking at a party of the king's 
guards, each of whom was armed with a sword, a spear, 
a pair of pistols, and a dagger. Ra&hman Beg (the 
Turkoman mentioned before) tossed up his head in 
contempt, exclaiming,—* What is the good of all this 
arsenal ?—what can a soldier want beyond a spear and 
aheart?’”” Nevertheless the Turkomans have the bow 
and arrow also in use, but fire-arms are very sparingly 
employed. 

Their treatment of the prisoners they take in their 
chappows is, in the first instance, terribly severe. A 
very recent traveller* in these countries relates that he 
sometimes met them returning from their chappows, 
and dragging their captives after their horses by a cord, 
at the end of which was a hook so inserted through the 
flesh as to embrace the collar-bone. This savage 
process, however, seems to be only resorted to in order 
to subdue the spirits of the more refractory prisoners, 
who are thus made to keep up on foot with the beast 


* Lieut. Burnes. The writer of this article met that gentleman 
in Persia, and feels pleasure in recording that to his skill, expe- 
rience, and kindness, he is probably indebted for the preservation 
of a life which he hopes to render useful, 
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to which they are attached until quite exhausted, when 
they are placed on the back of a horse. Capt. Christie's 
account, in Pottinger’s Travels, of the manner in which 
the Belochees treat the victims of their chappows, so 
well illustrates the subject, that we shall make use of 
his statement. When first taken, the prisoners regard 
themselves as the most unfortunate beings in existence ; 
and, indeed, the treatment they then experience is of 
the harshest and most discouraging description, They 
are blindfolded, and tied on camels, and in that manner 
transported to prevent the possibility of their knowing 
how to return; and, to deter them from even wishing to 
revisit their native soil, the hair of the women and the 
beards of the men are cut off, and the roots totally 
destroyed by a preparation of quick-lime. But they are 
soon reconciled to their fate, aud become attached and 
faithful servants. Capt. Christie expressed his surprise 
to the sirdar of Nooshky that his numerous slaves 
should work so diligently without any person to oversee 
them. ‘“ Why not?” he replied, “ they are clothed, 
fed, and treated like the other members of my family ; 
and if they do not labour, they are well aware that bread 
will be scarce, and that they must suffer as well as our- 
selves. It is their interest to produce plenty, for they 
know that they get their share of whatever falls to my 
lot.” Capt. Christie assented to the justness of his 
observation, but added that he should have thought 
them likely to run away. “ Nothing of the kind!” 
replied the old sirdar, “* they are too wise to atlempt it. 
In the first place, they do not know the way to their 
own country; and even admitting that they did, and 
that they wished to return, they are much happier 
here, and have less to care for. _Were they at home, 
they must toil fully as hard as they do now; besides 
which, they would have to think of their clothes, their 
houses, and their food. Now they look to me for all 
their necessaries ; and, in short, that you may judge of 
their feelings, I need only inform you that the greatest 
punishment we can inflict upon them is to send them 
about their business.” We think it very likely that the 
slaves themselves would not have spoken in a tone very 
different from that of their master. Slavery, in Ma- 
homedan countries, as compared with the general 
condition of the people, is far from presenting a dis- 
advantageous contrast. It is there but a name, and a 
name of which no man is or need be ashamed. 

Persons of such apparent consideration as to warrant 
the captors in expecting a good ransom are, until that 
expectation is relinquished, more favourably treated, in 
the first instance and afterwards, than those who are 
designed for permanent slavery. About two years 
since, the uncle of the king of Oude was taken prisoner 
by the Turkomans while proceeding on a pilgrimage to 
Mushed. Notwithstanding the plainness of his appear- 
ance, they discovered, from the softness and clearness 
of his hands and feet, that he was not accustomed to 
work or exposure, and therefore reserved him for ran- 
som. He used to speak of his residence among them 
without indignation or complaint. His master, indeed, 
was somewhat of a churl; but his mistress was very 
kind. They obtained no good thing of which he did 
not get a share; and although they would not allow 
him to be idle, he was put only to easy work, such as 
disengaging cotton from the pods, mending clothes, 
and, occasionally, washing. His superiority in the 
latter accomplishment is within our personal know- 
ledge; and he confessed that he was proud to know 
something which could render him useful among the 
Turkomans. 

In concluding this subject, it may be remarked, that 
we shall probably embrace a future opportunity of fol- 
lowing up some parts of the above statement by an 
account of the position which a slave occupies in Ma- 


homedan countries, 
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PEAK CAVERN. 
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Tuere is no other county in England which affords 
such a variety of scenery as Derbyshire, or which pre- 
sents so striking a contrast in geographical features as 
that which its northern and southern portions exhibit. 
The southern part of Derbyshire is a pleasant, fertile 
district, not distinguished in its general aspect from the 
other midland counties; but the northern abounds with 
hill and dale, and the scenery is often romantic and 
sublime. The country gradually rises for about fifteen 
miles to the northward, and afterwards begins to assume 
that mountainous appearance which it continues to 
possess to the extremity. A chain of hills arises, which 
extends to the borders of Scotland. These hills are at 
first of small elevation; but, being in their progress 
piled on one another, they form very elevated ground 
in the tract called the High Peak. The mountains of 
the Peak, although inferior to those of Cumberland, 
constitute the loftiest and most considerable range in 
the midland regions of the kingdom. The highest 
points are Axe-edge, which is 2100 feet above the level 
of Derby, and Kinder-scout, which is 1000 feet higher 
than the level of Buxton. About 700 eminences, and 
50 rocky caverns, dells, and valleys, have been enume- 
rated in the region of the Peak. From the caverns 
which, with the other local peculiarities, have been so 
much celebrated under the title of the “ Wonders of 
the Peak,” we have selected the “ Peak Cavern,” fre- 
quently called “ Devil’s Cave,” and, still more vul- 
garly, “ Auld Horney,” for particular description. 

This cavern is situated about 100 yards from the 
village of Castleton, in a dale of the same name. This 
dale is about six miles in length, and, in some parts, 
two miles in breadth, and is calculated to lie 1000 feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. It has 
been much celebrated for the beauty of its scenery ; 
not. verhavs, that it is in this respect superior to many 


[Entrance to the Peak Cavern.) 


| other of the picturesque valleys in Derbyshire, but the 

lovely contrast its luxuriance affords to the sterile, 
| bleak, and desolate mountain-tracts previously tra- 
| versed, disposes the mind to exaggerate its just claims 
| to admiration. 

The cavern itself is one of those magnificent and 
extraordinary works of Nature which at all times 
excite the admiration and wonder of the spectator. 
It would be difficult to imagine a scene more august 
than that which the entrance or vestibule of the cave 
presents. On each side the huge grey rocks rise almost 
perpendicularly to the height of nearly 300 feet, having 
on the left the rivulet which issues from the cavern, and 
foams along over crags and broken masses of limestone. 
The mouth of the cave is formed by a vast canopy of 
rock which assumes the form of a depressed arch nearly 
regular in its structure, and which extends in width 
120 feet, in height 42, and above 90 in receding depth. 
This gloomy recess is inhabited by some poor people 
who subsist by making packthreads, and by selling 
candles and officiating as guides to travellers. Their 
rude huts and twine-making machines, as exhibited in 
the wood-cut (and ¢ in the plan), produce a singular 
effect in combination with the natural features of the 
scene, 

After penetrating about thirty yards into this recess, 
the roof becomes lower, and a gentle descent conducts 
by a detached rock to the immediate entrance of the 
interior hollow, which is closed by a door (e) kept 
locked by the guides. At this point, the light of day, 
which had gradually softened into the obscurity of 
twilight, totally disappears, and torches are employed 
to illuminate the further progress through the darkness 
of the cavern. The passage then becomes low and 
confined, and the explorer is obliged to proceed twenty 








or thirty yards in a stooping posture, when he comes to 
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[Plan of the Peak Cavern.] 


a, Stream which loses itself among the rocks. 

6, Entrance to the cavern. 

ce. Cottages. 

d, Broken rocks fallen from the roof and sides. 

e. Door leading from the outer to the second cavern. 


another spacious opening, whence a path conducts to the 
margin of a small lake, locally called “‘ First Water” (/), 
which is about fourteen yards in length, but has not 
more than three or four feet of depth. There is a small 
boat, partly filled with straw, on which the visiter lies 
down, and is conveyed into the interior of the cavern 
under a massive arch of rock (g), which is about five 
yards through, and in one place descends to within 
eighteen or twenty inches of the water. Beyond the 
lake, a spacious vacuity, 220 feet in length, 200 feet 
broad, and, in some parts, 120 feet high, opens in the 
bosom of the rocks, but the absence of light precludes 
the spectator from seeing either the sides or roof of 
this great cavern. It is traversed by a path, consisting 
partly of steps cut in the sand (2), conducting from the 
first to the * Second Water” (k). Through this travel- 
lers are generally carried on the backs of the guides. 
Near the termination of this passage, before arriving at 
the water, there is a projecting pile of rocks popularly 
called “ Roger Rain’s House,” on account of the 
incessant fall of water from the crevices of the rocks. 
A little beyond this spot is the entrance (at /) of another 
hollow called the “* Chancel” (m). At this point the 
rocks appear broken and dislocated, and the sides and 
prominent parts of the cavity are incrusted with large 
masses of stalactite. In the “* Chancel,” the stranger 
is much surprised and impressed by hearing the death- 
like stillness of the place suddenly interrupted by a 
burst of vocal music from the upper regions of the 
cavern, The tones are wild and discordant, but heard 
in such a place, and under such circumstances, produce 
a powerful impression. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance, the singers display their torches, and eight or 
ten women and children—the inhabitants of the huts at 
the entrance—appear, ranged in a hollow of the rock, 
about fifty or sixty feet from the ground, to which they 
gain access by clambering up a steep ascent which 
commences in the opening at /. From the “ Chancel” 
the path leads onward to the “ Devil's Cellar,” and 
thence a gradual but somewhat rapid descent of about 
150 feet conducts to a spot called the “ Half-way 
House.” Neither of these places claim particular notice. 
Farther on, the way proceeds, between three natural 
arches, pretty regularly formed, to another vast cavity 
which is denominated “ Great Tom of Lincoln,” from 
its resemblance to the form of a bell. A very pleasing 
effect is produced when this place is illuminated by a 
strong light. The arrangement of the rocks, the 
spiracles in the roof, and the flowing stream, unite to 
form a scene of no common interest. The distance 
from this spot to the termination of the entire hollow 





J. Boat in the first water, which conveys one person under the 


arch, g. 


. Great Cavern. 
j. Steps cut in the sand to descend to the second water, &. 
. Entrance to the passage leading to the ‘ chancel,” m, 
. Third cavern, 400 yards from the entrance. 


is not considerable. The vault gradually descends, the 
passage contracts, and at last nearly closes, leaving 
only sufficient room for the passage of the water, which 
appears to have a communication with the distant 
mines of the Peak Forest. 

The entire length of this wonderful excavation is 
about 750 yards, and its depth 207 yards. It is wholly 
formed of limestone strata, which abound in marine 
exuvie, and occasionally exhibit an intermixture of 
chert. Some communications, with other fissures, open 
from different parts of the cavern, but none of them are 
comparable to it in extent or appearance. In general, 
the access to the cavern is easy; but in very wet 
weather it cannot be explored, as it is then nearly filled 
with water, which rises to a considerable height even at 
the entrance. In the inner part of the cavern a sin- 
gular effect is produced by the explosion of a small 
quantity of gunpowder, when inserted in a crevice of 
the rock. The report seems to roll along the roof and 
sides like a heavy and continuous peal of overwhelming 
thunder, 

Progress of Truth—The truth-haters of every future 
generation will call the truth-haters of the preceding ages 
by their true names ; for even these the stream of time car- 
ries onward. In fine, truth, considered in itself and in the 
effects natural to it, may be conceived as a gentle spring or 
water source, warm from the genial earth, and breathing up 
into the snow-drift that is piled over and around its outlet. 
It turns the obstacle into its own form and character, and as 
it makes its way increases its stream; and should it be ar- 
rested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers delay, not 
loss, and waits only for a change in the wind to awaken, and 
again roll onward.—Coleridge. 


Perseverance.—There was no feature more remarkable in 
the character of Timour* than his extraordinary perseverance. 
No difficulties ever led him to recede from what he had once 
undertaken ; and he often persisted in his efforts under cir- 
cumstances which led all around him to despair. On such 
occasions he used to relate to his friends an anecdote of his 
early life. “I once,” he said, “was forced to take shelter 
from my enemies in a ruined building, where I sat alone 
many hours. Desiring to divert my mind from my hopeless 
condition, I fixed my eyes on an ant, that was carrying a 
grain of corn larger than itself up a high wall. I num- 
bered the efforts it made to accomplish this object. The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground ; but the insect 
persevered, and the seventieth time it reached the top. This 
sight gave me courage at the moment, and I never forgot 
the lesson.” —Malcolm's Persia, 


* The great Asiatic conqueror commonly known by the name 
of Tamerlane. 
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THE BALSA. 


Tuts ingenious contrivance, like the catamarans and 
massulah boats of Madras, is used for landing with safety 
through a heavy surf. The “ Balsa,” which is especially em- 
ployed on the coasts of South America, both East and West, 
exhibits a remarkable instance of the ingenuity of the hu- 
man mind in overcoming those obstacles which nature has 
raised to the prosecution of its pursuits. It is formed of two 
seal skins sewed up so as to form large bags from seven to 
nine feet in length; these, being covered with a bituminous 
substance so as to be perfectly air-tight, are inflated by 
flexible tubes and secured by ligatures ; the pipe is of suffi- 
cient length to reach the mouth of the conductor of this frail 
bark, whois thus enabled occasionally to replenish the blad- 
ders with air, should any have escaped. The two are securely 
fastened together at one end, which forms the prow of the 
vessel; the other ends are spread about four feet apart by a 
small plank, and the raft completed with small sticks covered 
over with matting. The manager of the balsa sits well for- 
ward, with his passengers or goods close behind him, and 
armed with a double-bladed paddle approaches the back of 
the surf, waiting for the highest wave, and contrives to keep 
his balsa on the top of it with her bow towards the shore 
till she is thrown up on the beach to the very extent that the 
surf reaches, and the man immediately jumps off to secure 
his balsa from returning with the sea, when the passengers 
land without wetting the soles of their shoes. The balsa 
will easily carry three passengers besides the person who 
guides it, and is employed in landing the cargoes from mer- 
chant vessels where the violence of the surf, particularly on 
the shores of the Pacific, prevents the possibility of Euro- 
pean boats passing through it without great danger. Along 
the coast of Peru, which is almost entirely devoid of har- 
bours, it is the only vessel used for these purposes, and by 
such frail means large bags of dollars and doubloons, and 
bars of silver and gold, are shipped off, without the least 
apprehension of their safe conveyance. Balsa, which is a 
Spanish word, means, in a nautical sense, float or raft; the 
above description applies only to that kind used at sea, but 
there is another balsa, more simple and more frail, used in 
crossing rivers, an account of which is thus given by Mr. 
Temple in his humorous and entertaining ‘ Travels in 
Peru : —“ Take a dried bullock’s hide, pinch up each of the 
four corners, put a stitch with a thorn to keep those corners 
together, and your boat is made. For use, place it upon the 
water bottom downwards, then put one foot immediately in 
the centre, and let the other follow with the most delicate 
caution ; you are now to shrink downwards, contracting your 
body precisely in the manner in which, probably, in your 
childhood, you have pressed a friar into a snuff-box. When 
crouched down in the bottom, sundry articles are handed in 
and ingeniously deposited round you, until the balsa sinks 
to about an inch or an inch and a half; it is then considered 
sufficiently laden. A naked peone (guide) now plunges 
into the stream, and, taking hold of one corner of the balsa, 
a peone on the shore imparts a gentle impulse to your tot- 
tering bark, while the person in the water, keeping hold of 
the corner with one hand, strikes out with the other, and 
swims away with you to the opposite bank.” The work 
from which the aboye extract is made, is written in so face- 
tious and lively a strain, at the same time giving such faith- 
ful and characteristic sketches of the customs of the coun- 
try, that his readers cannot fail to receive amusement as 
well as instruction. 





Goitres.—The inhabitants of the Carpathian mountains 
are afflicted with the same glandular accretion which 
is observed in the Alps; its appearance is disgusting, 
and is so far from being considered as a beauty by the 
natives, that the dress of the women is purposely calcu- 
lated to conceal the neck and throat. In its excess it 
causes all that is human, as well in the mind as the body, 
of those who are afflicted with it to disappear. They are 
perfect idiots. I remember the uneasy sensations I expe- 
rienced, when, after along and fatiguing journey, we reached 
our resting-place in a village among the mountains. The 
inhabitants of a dark cottage were dislodged to make room 
for us, and I had ordered the chamber which we were to 
occupy to be cleared and swept; on approaching the fire, I 
observed a person sitting among the embers on the hearth. 
I was peevish, if not angry with the peasant, who imme- 
diately drew from the chimney-corner by the nape of the 
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neck a naked mwmmy, for so it appeared to me: the body 
wasted to supply the enormous excrescence on the neck, the 
spindle shanks shrunk up, the long arms hanging down the 
sides, and showing no sign of life except a vacant anj 
frightful stare. I confess I felt much horror, and was stupg 
with remorse at depriving the poor creature of the only com. 
forts which it seemed capable of enjoying. The quantity of 
morass and stagnant waters in the valleys and meadows, the 
thick and impenetrable forests, the humidity natural to 
much uncultivated land, which is constantly covered with 
the decayed and putrefying vegetables of the preceding 
year, are probably the cause of the defects which exist in the 
atmosphere of these climates.— Thornton's State of Turkey, 


Praise—Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, 
and we receive it as a favour; but when it comes in great 
quantities, we regard it only as a debt, which nothing by 
merit could extort.—Goldsmith. 


Passing the Line.—The ordeal to which novices are noy 
subjected on crossing the Tropic of Cancer, or the Equator, 
has formed so prominent a feature in the many nautical no- 
vels which have of late years been before the public, that 
there must be few unacquainted with its nature. Though 
the ceremony has been greatly changed, as well as the pur. 
pose to which fines are applied, it is by no means a practice 
of modern date, as appears by the following extract from 
Merolla’s ‘ Voyage to Congo’ in the year 1682 :—* A sort 
of court is erected among them, by consent of the Com- 
mander ; then two judges dressed accordingly sit at table, 
where they take full cognizance of all such as have not yet 
passed the line; and then, as if it were a great crime, they 
mulct them according to their quality; such as are not ready 
to pay their fines, or at least willing to offer something, are 
seized in a trice, and by a rope round their middles hauled 
up to the main-yard arm, whence they are let thrice succes 
sively into the sea. From this punishment or a fine none 
are exempt, and, it is said, with the latter they maintana 
church.” 





INDICATIONS OF SPRING. 


Tue following indications of Spring were observed by the 
late Robert Marsham, Esq., at Stratton in Norfolk, and were 
read before the Royal Society, April 2, 1789. Mr. Marsham 
died in 1797, at the age of 90. They may be interesting to 
some of our readers, 
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MALTA. 


GisratTAr has not inaptly been termed the key of the 
Mediterranean, and following up the simile, Malta 
may be compared to the spring of the lock, possessing 
advantages from its strength and situation which cannot 
be too highly appreciated by England. There is, how- 
ever, this difference in the two places, that whiie the 
former has had Nature for the chief engineer, the latter 
jsindebted almost entirely to art for its almost equal 
impregnability. A detailed account of its extensive 
lines of fortification would exceed our present intention, 
which is to confine ourselves to those points more im- 
mediately connected with the Grand Port of Valetta, of 
which the above is a sketch. 

Tne approach to Valetta, situated near the eastern 
point of the island, is highly picturesque and interest- 
ing; the fortifications, close to which vessels must pass, 
sem sufficient to annihilate the most powerful naval 
furce that could be sent against it. There are two 
harbours separated from each other by a narrow neck 
of land; but the northern and smaller of the two 
is solely appropriated to the purposes of quarantine, 
a penance which is strictly enforced, as the inhabitants 
have already had an awful lesson in the dreadful plague 
with which they were visited in 1813. 

The southern, or Grand Port, is large, safe, and 
commodious, running up, in a south-west direction, a 
mile and three-quarters ; the breadth at the entrance 
being less than 500 yards. It possesses great advan- 
tages as a harbour, being free from danger, and the 
shore everywhere so bold, that a line-of-battle ship may 
lie close to it and take in a supply of water from pipes 
lid down in several places, or her provisions, without 
the aid of boats. The northern shore is but slightly 
varied from the straight line, but to the southward the 
coast is deeply indented by three inlets: the first, im- 
mediately on passing the point of entrance, called Bighi 
Bay, where the French had commenced a palace for 
Napoleon, which, after remaining thirty years in an 
unfinished state, has at last been converted into a Naval 
Hospital; secondly, a narrow creek, called Porto della 
Galera, or Galley Port, where the gallies of the Knights 
were laid up; and, lastly, Porto della Sanglea. The 
two last are perfectly land-locked. 

On the Valetta side the shore is one continued line 
of wharfs, on which stand the Pratique-office, the Cus- 
tom-house, the Fish-market, with ranges of storehouses 
both public and private; and along these wharfs 
merchant vessels generally lie to discharge and load 
their cargoes. The Galley Port is principally appro- 
priated to the establishments connected with the Naval 
Arsenal, whose storehouses and residences of the officers 
occupy the greater part of its shores. The Dockyard 
is at the head of the creek, the Victualling-office and 
Cooperage along its eastern shore; and although its 
greatest breadth does not exceed 250 yards, the depth 
of water is sufficient to admit of two-decked ships lying 
at the Dockyard to undergo their necessary repairs : 
the western side is resorted to by merchant vessels when 
making a long stay. The shores ef Port Sanglea are 
chiefly occupied by private yards for building and re- 
pairing merchant vessels ; beyond which, up to the head 
of the harbour, the country is open. 

The entrance to the hatbour is defended by Forts 
Ricasoli on the east and St. Elmo on the west, whose 
walls rise almost immediately from the sea-shore, and 
by Fort St. Angelo, a quadruple battery, the lowest 
tier of which is nearly level with the water. This fort 
stands at the extremity of the tongue which separates 
the Galley Port from Bighi Bay, and completely flanks 
the entrance. The next point, separating the Galley 
Port from Port Sanglea, is also protected by a battery, 
besides which a line of fortification surrounds the town 
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on both sides the harbour, with bastions where most 
conducive to the general defence, and towards the land 
the utmost ingenuity of art has been lavished to render 
the town impregnable. 

The Maltese are an industrious and active though by 
no means a fine race of men; the poverty of their living 
superinduces diseases, among which ophthalmic com- 
plaints are the most prevailing. The streets of Valeita 
are thronged with a squalid set of the most persecuting 
beggars, whose supplications for “ carita” are as in- 
cessant, and more annoying to the ear, even than the 
ringing of the bells. 

The boats, which are very numerous, afford a striking 
and pleasing feature in the general appearance of the 
place: though seemingly very clumsy, they are rowed 
with great velocity by the natives, who stand up and 
push at the oar; they are safe and commodious, 
always kept remarkably clean, and painted with the 
gayest colours, having an eye on each side of the stern; 
they are also provided with a white cotton awning and 
curtains for fine weather, and a more substantial cover- 
ing for rain; they are well regulated, and their lire is 
very moderate. The boat-races, which are frequent, 
offer a very lively and animated scene. The water is 
beautifully clear, and generally crowded with boys 
bathing, many of whom spend nearly as much time in 
that element as on shore; the Maltese are universally 
good swimmers and divers ; and the numerous fast-days 
of the Catholic church give employment to many in 
supplying the market with fish. 

Malta is very subject to the oppressive and enervating 
* scirocco,” or south-east wind; but the “ gregali,” or 
north-east wind, is that which blows with the greatest 
fury, and, blowing directly into the harbour, causes a sea 
across the entrance that would be dangerous to smail 
vessels, and cuts off the communication across from 
Valetta to Vittorioso. The surf there beats against ihe 
walls of the fortifications with impetuous violence ; it 
has even at times removed the guns from the embra- 
sures of Fort Ricasoli,—and the spray has been carried 
over the top of the palace. 

The island produces some excellent fruits, among 
which are the oranges and melons for which it is par- 
ticularly celebrated, but the market is chiefly supplied 
from Sicily, a number of large boats, called “* spero- 
neras,” being constantly employed running to and fro. 
Provisions are cheap and abundant, but butchers’ meat 
is indifferent. There is a lighthouse in Fort St, Elmo, 
occupying a very advantageous situation. 

Valetta itself is built on the narrow neck of land 
which divides the two ports, occupying an area of 560 
acres. The first stone was laid in 1566 by the famous 
Grand Master, John de la Valette, after having, the 
year before, obliged the Turks to abandon a protracted 
and vigorous siege against the Order, who then in- 
habited the opposite shores of the island called Burmola 
and Isola. The new city, however, soon surpassed the 
other parts in population, buildings, and commercial 
importance, and now gives name to the whole, which 
properly consists of five distinct quarters, or fowns, viz., 
on the north side of the port, Valetta and Floriana, 
and on the south side, Vittoriosa, Burmola and Isola; 
—the three latter enclosed in an extensive line of fortifi- 
cation called the Cotonera. 

The streets are at right angles to each other; and, 
being built on an elevation inclining on either side, 
most of the transverse streets are necessarily constructed 
with flights of steps, which Lord Byron has justly 
anathematized as “ cursed streets of stairs,” an expres- 
sion that might be drawn from the most pious while 
toiling up them on a sultrysummer’s day. ‘The houses 
are low, never exceeding a second story; built of the 
stone of the island, and are provided with balconies to 
most of the windows, and flat terraced roofs, which, 
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in commanding situations, furnish an agreeable resort 
in the cool of the day,—also to catch the rain, which 
is conducted by pipes to a cistern, with which every 
house is provided. There are likewise public foun- 
tains, the source of whose supply is in the southern 
part of the island, and conveyed to the city by means 
of an aqueduct. The streets are generally wide and 
well-paved, with a broad footpath on each side; but 
the glare caused by the reflexion of the sun on the 
sandstone is so intolerably distressing to the eyes as 
to render walking out during the middle of the day 
almost impossible. 

The Palace, at present occupied by the governor, 
was formerly the residence of the Grand Master of the 
Order; it is a large and handsome quadrangular 
building, with a spacious courtyard in the centre; it 
stands about the middle and highest part of the town, 
and on it is the signal station. It contains some 
beautiful specimens of tapestry, and paintings of the 
Grand Masters, and has a very extensive armoury 
attached to it, with curious specimens of armour and 
weapons. Before this palace is an open space called 
Piazza St. Giorgio, used as a military parade, and en- 
livened in the evenings by one of the regimental bands. 
Near this is the cathedral of St. John, the tutelar saint 
of the Order,—a vast, though externally a remarkably 
plain and unostentatious edifice ; within is a spacious 
oblong area, and on each side are aisles, with particular 
altars.or chapels for the different nations composing 
the Order, adorned with paintings and sculpture ac- 
cording to the zeal or riches of the “ Tongue,” as it 
was technically called; to which it belonged. The 
whole pavement is, however, richly emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of the knights in mosaic. The 
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appointments of this cathedral suffered greatly durin 
the temporary possession of the island by the French: 
—a handsome silver railing round one of the altay 
escaped theirsacrilegious rapacity only by being painted, 
The vaults below the cathedral are also curious. Besides 
St. John, Valetta abounds in churches, the incessay; 
ringing of whose bells are among the greatest nyj. 
sances of the place. Although the island has been jy 
possession of the English since 1800, no Protestan 
church has been built ; a small chapel in the Palace 
and one at the Dockyard, being the only places of 
worship of the Established Church. The next objects 
are the hotels, or inns of the different nations, where 
they held their meetings: these still retain their dis. 
tinguishing appellations, though now variously applied, 
—some to quarters for officers of the garrison, some to 
private individuals, and one, having the only large 
room floored with plank in the town, has become the 
scene of public assemblies. Valetta has its banks and 
exchanges, and there are also public hospitals, a very 
good theatre, and coffee-houses fitted up with marble, 
where the visiter may enjoy that luxury in a hot climate, 
ice, brought over from Etna. There are two libraries, 
one which belonged to the Knights, comprising about 
40,000 volumes of Greek, Latin, French, and Italian 
works; the other a subscription library, established by 
the English residents. 

Valetta, on the whole, is a gay and interesting place, 
not only from its former eventful history and chivalrous 
masters, but from its present state. Its commercial 
activity, its political importance, and its central situation 
in the Mediterranean, all conduce to make it the resort 
of a great variety of nations, ranks, and characters from 
all quarters of the globe. 
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